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THE THINGS WHICH REMAIN. 



The exaltation of sentiment produced by the tragedy of 
President Garfield's death was an exaltation which, in the nature 
of things, could not last. That ardor of sympathy, fusing ambi- 
tion and antagonism, that strong sense of human brotherhood, 
which brought prince and peasant, the wide world over, to hold 
constant vigil around one couch of suffering, must perforce yield 
before the common duties of the common day. But shall there 
not linger some trace of a softening sorrow, some late remorse 
of love, to strengthen and sweeten the things which remain ? 

He who left us loved to be loved, and through those weeks 
of anguish and in his restful grave, God gave him the desire of 
his heart in full measure. Passed out from the sacred hush, the 
tender twilight of the valley of the shadow of death, wherein 
we walked through the last strange, sad summer, is it not possi- 
ble for us to carry into the future's stress and strain something 
of its long patience and its final peace ? 

Yet the spring had not begun to grow green upon that 
untimely grave, before the passions of men raged over it with a 
vigor that seemed only to have gathered force from the tempo- 
rary lull. Strife and contention are not the worst things that 
can happen in so incomplete and imperfect a world as this. 
First pure, then peaceable, is the order of the universe. In the 
conflict over Garfield's grave, the attacking party was grievously 
and wholly wrong : he is always wholly wrong who waits to fight 
the dead. But when the assassination gave the reform party an 
opportunity to be magnanimously just, it elected rather to be 
factiously unjust. He who takes unfair advantage teaches his 
foe to take unfair advantage, and does bad work for his country 
and his kind. 

Because the sacrifice was costly, by so much its national and 
sacred significance should never have been narrowed to partisan 
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issues, which are sure to he hotly disputed and which can never 
be successfully defended. It was not surprising that in the first 
shock of horror men should clutch at any wild theory to relieve 
an overwhelming wrath and grief. But when, after a month of 
watching and reflecting, our " independent, non-partisan " news- 
papers could deliberately pronounce judgment, "There is a 
general consensus of newspaper opinion in the country — repre- 
senting public opinion — that the shooting of the President 
was one of the fruits of the spoils system " — they were lay- 
ing the fuse and lighting the match for an explosion of reac- 
tionary anger from the " machine " newspapers at the first pos- 
sible moment. 

Here is Guiteau, a vagabond and a villain from the beginning, 
who abode not in the truth; base-born of an honorable ancestry, 
organically and primordially worthless, instinctively and imperi- 
ously vicious, grotesquely consistent to the horrible inconsistency 
of his depraved and deformed being — mere human vermin. 
Unhappily, he cannot be considered solely as an individual. He 
belongs to a class. In extreme development they become 
Guiteaus and Jesse Pomeroys and Doctor Lamsons, but in lesser 
grades of villainy they infest society. The country people know 
them, and name them well " the devil's unaccountables," for no 
human logic has ever been able to place them. Honor in the 
blood is no talisman against them, for they spring like an excres- 
cence from the purest strain. What the Creator of the world 
means, what he would have us learn, what is the preventive or 
the cure, has never yet been ascertained. In the lower kingdoms 
we treat them with tar and kerosene and whale-oil soap, with 
quassia and hellebore and Paris green. But when they fasten on 
civilization in the shape of human beings, the coarse necessities 
of human law seem as yet to force us to treat them as human 
beings. When we shall have risen to a higher life, it may be that 
a higher spiritual sense, a clearer perception of the essence and 
the dignity of human nature, will show us that the only wise and 
humane thing is, instantly upon discovery, not with ignominy, 
but with tenderness, to release these unhappy creatures from the 
doom of birth by the boon of death ; to relegate these marred 
and monstrous abortions to the Creator's hand, to be reduced to 
the decency of non-existence, or to be furnished and re-issued with 
human traits according as the hand and council of God hath 
determined before to be done. 
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Meanwhile, to swear them off upon an unconnected, innocent 
political system is to continue the sacrifice of truth. "Not," 
says the thrifty non-partisan philosopher, aware, apparently, of 
the fatal weakness in his argument, but in no wise disposed 
therefore to relinquish it, — " not that the spoils system includes 
assassination among its methods, or looks kindly on Guiteau, but 
in a general way it develops Guiteaus." So does the family, for 
Guiteau sprang, full-armed for vice, from the bosom of a once 
respectable family. So does religion, for Guiteau was a Christian 
before he was a politician and after he was an assassin. He is 
so pious a Christian that the profaneness of his jailers vexes his 
righteous soul. He occupies his leisure in Bible reading. He 
pressed into Beecher's church and proffered , aid to Moody. He 
set lance in rest against the infidelity of IngersolL He never 
supported any political candidate so openly and perseveringly as 
he preached Christ. He believed so devoutly in Heaven as to think 
himself divinely commissioned to send the President thither, and 
divinely guarded against going there himself. Lifting my eyes 
from this page I see the far-off glittering roofs that shelter a man 
who slew his own child, his helpless, innocent, baby-daughter, in 
alleged obedience to a voice from Heaven. Religion justly refused 
to be held responsible for his crime, but she came a great deal 
nearer to the Pocasset murder than ever came our civil service 
to the Washington assassination. 

For, let it not fail to be observed, of all the vocations 
upon which Guiteau has pushed himself, the public service 
was to him the most inhospitable. "Wherever he had a chance 
he was bad, but the public service gave him no chance. He 
beat his wife, so he first succeeded in winning a wife to beat. 
He was driven out of Plymouth Church, but he first got in. He 
was roughly handled by the bar, but he had managed to secure 
some legal business. He was ejected by a life insurance company, 
but not till he had revealed himself a book-peddler. He was turned 
away from taverns after he had swallowed many a mouthful 
at their expense. But at the door of the "spoils system" he 
knocked in vain. He never so much as crossed its threshold. 
Our corrupt civil service would none of him. More than this, 
the office which he vainly sought did not come within the scope 
of what even extreme civil service reformers call the spoils 
system. No one has ever proposed that the office which Guiteau 
wanted should be assigned otherwise than by Presidential 
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appointment. If every reform asked for were established to-day, 
the whole grade of such offices as Guiteau desired would be just 
as accessible to the Guiteaus, and by precisely the same paths, as 
on the second of July. Yet these undenied and undeniable facts 
our non-partisan philosophy steadfastly reads upside down, 
though forced to stand on its head for the purpose. The tempta- 
tion was too great to be resisted. A man who wanted office 
shot the President. A horror of great darkness fell upon the 
land. Instantly the civil service reformer improved the situa- 
tion by crying, "A man who wanted a consulate shot the 
President, because men who want clerkships are not selected by 
a board." 

In the agitation and excitement of the moment, such reason- 
ing filled the air and awoke no antagonistic roar. But it is just 
as certain that such reasoning will not be permitted to pass 
unchallenged into legislation, as it is that man, as a reasoning 
animal, was not permanently shattered by Guiteau's bullet. And 
when it is challenged, it is likely to be with a ferocity propor- 
tioned to its own fallacy. Hearts will warm with hatred toward 
the civil service reformers, exactly in proportion as civil service 
reformers made unfair political capital out of hearts warm with 
love. 

I name no names, for on this one sad subject the union of 
all hearts must and shall be preserved. I therefore quote 
but impersonally the political moralist who says : " G-uiteau 
had neither the references, the address, the persistence, nor the 
personal and business qualifications to secure appointment in 
private business." But neither could he secure Government 
appointment! Private business did sometimes take him on trial, 
while the Government, more shrewd, never meddled with him 
at all. 

" But," continues the philosopher, and I am making an actual, 
not an imaginary quotation, — " but no such lacks would have 
kept him out of the public service if his 'claims' had been 
recognized, or his 'backing' adequate!" 

"Ladies and gentlemen," said the showman, "this is the 
sword with which Balaam struck his ass." 

" He did not have a sword," vociferated some Gradgrind of a 
spectator ; " he only wished for one." 

" Ladies and gentlemen," cried the unabashed showman, " this 
is the sword which Balaam wished for." 
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The spoils system worked perfectly in keeping Guiteau out. 
But if it had done exactly the opposite of what it did do, it would 
have let him in. Wherefore, down with the spoils system ! 

Guiteau was commissioned, employed, trusted by no public 
man. He filled no public office. He was accepted by no political 
party or organization. He was uniformly rejected or ignored by 
all political authority. The Republican Committee declined his 
proffered service even for the "stump" of an election campaign. 
Yet a religious newspaper, standing over the unburied corpse of 
the beloved President, could make and did make the formal 
announcement that "the President was assassinated by a dis- 
appointed politician ! " 

If Colonel Ingersoll should declare that Gruiteau was one of 
the fruits of Christianity, he would make not a more irrational 
statement than they make who affirm that he was one of the 
fruits of the spoils system. If he should say that Garfield was 
shot by a clergyman embittered by not finding a paying pulpit, 
he would make not a more immoral statement than they who 
affirm that the President was shot by a disappointed politician. 
It matters not whether a man call himself an infidel or a Chris- 
tian, when he makes these baseless assertions. He is bearing 
false witness against his neighbor, and the truth is not in him. 

To assert that the fatal deed of this shrewd, silly, melodrama- 
tic wretch was in any sense the outcome of our political institu- 
tions, is an unwarrantable insult to those institutions, to the 
dignity of American citizenship, to the very honor of our birth 
and the quality of our blood. It is to slander our Republic 
before foreign nations. It is to put a weapon into the hands of 
every Old-World tyrant, and to forge a chain for the limbs of 
every tyrant's victim. The despot has the same right and reason 
to say that Guiteau is the fruit of free suffrage that the civil 
service reformer has to say that he is the fruit of civil service 
corruption. Guiteau is no more the fruit of the spoils system 
than the rose-bug is the fruit of the rose-bush. He is the fruit 
of no political, or religious, or social system whatever. He is 
not fruit at all. He is excrescence. He is disease. He is a 
malignant pustule of humanity which no known principle of 
moral or natural science could cause or cure. That lurid, arid,- 
acrid intelligence, unguided by conscience, unwarmed by love, 
which serves Guiteau for a soul, is a result of inscrutable laws 
of the universe. It was but the frenzy of a people, wild with 
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grief, and rage, and horror, which snatched him out of the 
weltering abyss of being, and set him atop a monumental civil 
service corruption phantom. Guiteau is a substance as foreign 
to our body-politic as was his bullet to the body of his illustrious 
victim. What society has to do with him is to see that he is 
safely encysted in a prison cell or properly extracted by the law. 
This indiscriminate, wholesale, and baseless accusation does 
lasting mischief to our civil service. The enormous volume of 
the business of our country, the rapid increase in population, our 
top-heavy and foot-false educational system, educating boys and 
girls out of the valuable industries into superficial and compara- 
tively useless scholastic acquisitions, has brought a constantly 
increasing pressure for the lower and least exacting grades of 
public service, which is well-nigh intolerable to the dispensing 
officers, which threatens to block the wheels of Government, and 
which seriously hinders the public business. This is a real, 
undeniable evil, for the abrogation or mitigation of which all 
good citizens can unite, and to which may well be brought the 
careful attention, the wisest thought, the most deliberate judg- 
ment of the Republic. To go beyond this, to stigmatize our 
civil service as a mass of corruption, to stigmatize office-seekers 
as greedy, unprincipled, remorseless, is to sacrifice the truth, to 
arouse just antagonism, and wantonly to hinder needed improve- 
ments. The great obstacle to civil service reform to-day is civil 
service reformers. The mass of people who seek employment 
under Government are as worthy citizens of this Republic as the 
mass of citizens who seek employment at the banks, and stores, 
and desks. They are just as honest and just as respectable as 
the editors and the clergymen who revile them. It is no more 
rapacious for a merchant's clerk to take his trunk and go to 
Washington to ask Minister Sargent for a place in the foreign 
service, than it is for an Andover graduate to take his carpet- 
bag and go to Brother Sargent's in Boston to secure a pulpit 
to preach in the next Sunday. There are no more and no greater 
harpies and leeches among the followers of Aaron than of Moses. 
They have often been sore bested in life's battle. They are 
sometimes clamorous, often unreasonable, sadly often disap- 
pointed, too often exasperating ; often, also, they are as strong 
and wise and helpful as those who rail at them, and who, upon 
equal inducement, will take their places in the throng of office- 
seekers. 

VOL. cxxxv. — no. 308. 6 
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Our civil service is not the mother, or the step-mother, or the 
mother-in-law of abominations. It is as pure, conscientious, 
efficient, as any branch of public or private service. In its 
personnel and in its results it need fear comparison with no civil 
service abroad and with no private corporation at home. For- 
eign newspapers, echoing sincerely enough, no doubt, the reckless 
calumnies of our own, may be seen lamenting our civil service 
as a plague-spot upon the Republic, while at the very moment 
the diplomatic representatives of those foreign nations are eulo- 
gizing in Washington the intelligence of even our lowest officials, 
and the extraordinary celerity and accuracy with which they are 
able to transact business ! There was corruption under Grant, 
there was corruption under Hayes, there was corruption under 
Garfield, there is corruption under Arthur, but there is no more 
corruption among the hundred thousand office-holders than there 
is among a hundred thousand men selected at random from any 
other employment. The human heart is born unto evil as the 
sparks fly upward, but there is no heavier shower of sparks 
flying up from the national treasury than from the life insurance 
companies, or from the school boards, or from the women's 
banks. The dishonesty of the New York City press would 
wreck the Government. By every possible test, the Government 
service makes the best showing. The very newspapers that fill 
one column with sweeping charges against it, fill the next col- 
umn with statistical proof of its ever increasing accuracy and 
economy; and recognize no incongruity, perceive no relation, 
between the two columns. Civil service reform will remain what 
it is, unreal, useless, harmful, so long as it is not founded on 
facts. It may manipulate legislation, create boards, coquette 
with conventions ; but the one thing which it will not do is to 
reform the civil service. 

"Worse than the effect upon any industrial department of this 
disregard to truth is its effect upon popular speech and thought. 
Exactness of apprehension, accuracy of statement experience a 
constant depreciation of value. Falsehood in those who assume 
to be the conservators of public virtue begets not only irrita- 
tion but more falsehood In the storm of charge and counter- 
charge, the questions of honesty or dishonesty, fact or rumor, 
are apt to be trampled under foot. Integrity is just as likely to 
be scarred, villainy is just as likely to be overlooked, as each to 
receive its own. 
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" Out of all this" (the President's suffering and the nation's 
sorrow), says a religious newspaper, — the leading organ of the 
leading religious denomination of the leading intellectual seetion 
of the country — I need not say that I refer to my own modest 
but beloved Massachusetts, — "out of all this comes the lesson 
that upright and Gospel principles must be introduced into our 
national service." 

Would any mind, trained to consecutive thought or to the 
meaning of words, wreck its reputation on the possibility that a 
Government which — to mention but one thing — funds its public 
debt as this Government did during Garfield's brief administra- 
tion, is yet to be introduced to Gospel principles ? 

Or, to take another tack, granting upright and Gospel prin- 
ciples to be yet unknown to the national service, where shall we 
look for a stock to introduce more hopefully than in the Ameri- 
can Bible Society? Especially founded for the dissemination of 
the Gospel, that society must surely have an ample supply of 
Gospel principles. But the Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, no 
mean authority, says publicly, July 7, 1881 : 

"The constitution of the Bible Society may be briefly described as abso- 
lute government by a ring, limited by the annual possibility of a mob. 
... By dextrous avoiding of divisive questions, by backing down 
from their right and duty for fear of an agitation, the management of the 
Society have kept thus far from the general knowledge of the public the grave 
fact that its constitution is rotten in every timber. . . . The longer 
hiding of the constitutional condition of the Bible Society, and the inviting 
of charitable gifts, to be deposited where their security is constitutionally 
impossible, seems a scandal against public morals. ... I seriously 
believe this fat, overgrown, lazy monopoly to be a public nuisance, . . . 
the principal existing hinderance to the circulation of the Holy Scriptures." 

When it shall be charged that our Treasury Department is 
the principal existing hinderance to the collection of the public 
revenue and the payment of the public debt, that our Navy 
Department is what kills our commerce, and our Post-Office the 
barrier to communication, then our civil service will be reduced 
to the level of the American Bible Society, and there will be 
more pertinence in the lament of religious newspapers, and more 
discernment in their craving for Gospel principles. 

The dead President, whose love and praise were upon every 
pulpit and platform and newspaper in the land; whose brave 
and simple bearing in the teeth of fate received such swift, 
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sympathetic admiration ; whose integrity, steadfastness, courage, 
magnanimity, long-suffering have been recognized and empha- 
sized, and almost apotheosized, he is the same man now — silent 
in his narrow bed, rejoicing in the Heaven of heavens — .that he 
was ten years ago. The assassin's bullet did not fire into him a 
sudden virtue. It was there before. But within these ten 
years the same lips that laud him now have spoken of him in 
language we should be loath to recall. They have probably for- 
gotten it. The people have forgotten it. We may be certain it 
was well forgotten before he was nominated at Chicago. He was 
not the man murderously girded at. His name was not then 
sharp-pointed high enough to concentrate the desolating 
stroke. He did but breast the fury of an indiscriminate storm. 
Those to whom he was then but a name may have forgotten that 
behind the name was a living soul. But I remember. It was 
then a strange thing in my experience that a man's reputation 
should be blackened for mere political effect. And I refer not 
alone to his political opponents. Organs of his own party 
assailed him — not, I think, through malice so much as through 
a certain cowardice of respectability. They threatened their 
own Speaker of their own House of Eepresentatives with degra- 
dation and defeat if he did not degrade this man from the 
honorable position, his appointment to which had been but the 
just recognition of his eminence. I name no names. I wish to 
incite no rancor, nothing but repentance and reformation. I 
only pray newspapers to go back, not over their neighbors' files, 
but over their own, and find the articles, some of which I hold 
in my hand at this moment, and which I cut from their columns 
in their day, for no definite purpose, but only to see whether the 
salvation of the Lord would ever come — whether the Author of 
this world cared to have character redeemed and truth told in 
this world, or whether in the divine esteem the vindication of 
character be less important than the formation of character, even 
by the cruc ifixi on of that which a proud, sensitive, and honorable 
man holds most dear. In the last campaign our papers com- 
plained bitterly of Democratic mud-throwing; but nearly every 
clot of mud flung at General Garfield was scooped up from a 
Republican puddle ! 

The tenderness of the nation for Mrs. Garfield, its pity for 
her suffering, its sympathy with her sorrow, have been over- 
flowing, inexhaustible, past all question sincere. Indeed, that 
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sympathy was so active that it rather o'erleaped its sel' and 
came down on the other side. The gravity of the situation was 
such as no absurdity could conquer, but in their insatiable desire 
to love and support Mrs. Garfield, men forgot truth to truth so 
completely that only Mrs. Garfield's own quiet, unassuming, 
never-failing modesty saved the ideal. It was perhaps their 
absorbing grief that made men for a time oblivious to the self- 
denial, the devotion, the, life-long service of their own wives and 
mothers. "Women did not, as they were bidden, admire and 
emulate Mrs. Garfield; they watched with her. The great 
mother-queen knew what sword pierced through her own soul 
when her royal husband was torn from her side untimely. The 
beautiful princess remembered still the long watch, the slow dread 
of that deadly fever at Sandringham. Every woman who has 
seen the chill of death settling upon the brow of love felt the 
anguish alternating with hope, the patience trembling into 
despair. Her countrywomen hold Mrs. Garfield in their hearts in 
spite of all her countrymen's foolish moralizing, because doubly 
and trebly their own is her smiling fortitude, her love that 
mastered weakness, her quiet, steadfast courage, her faith and her 
fidelity. They rejoice to see on the heights the same clear, 
steady light that illumines the valley homes. 

But when respectable, Republican, religious newspapers were 
holding up Mr. Garfield to public execration, who thought of 
Mrs. Garfield ? She was the same woman then that she is now, 
loving her husband then with the same devout trust as now, 
holding his honor then as dear as since she held his life. Nay, I 
know that Mrs. Garfield would choose, rather, even the desola- 
tion in which she sits to-day, enshrined as well as enshrouded, 
than have been obliged to believe true the tales told of her hus- 
band in those calumnious years. The merciless bullet was not 
so cruel to her as the envenomed tongue which would have made 
her the wife of a false and faithless public servant, a betrayer of 
trust, a greedy and vulgar villain. 

The country has echoed with proud, fond praise of President 
Garfield's mother — how she nurtured him through poverty and 
hard fate, how he honored her through honor and prosperity, 
how she lived for him and in him, brave, independent, always 
with keen and intelligent interest in public affairs. But Mrs. 
Garfield did not rear up her son after he became a candidate for 
the Presidency. All the strong traits she gave him, she gave 
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him fifty years ago. All the careful training she gave him 
was well-nigh finished forty years ago. Who thought of the 
old mother, of her painful life, her loving care, her wise counsel, 
her tender heart, when the reputable and religious newspapers 
were depicting her son as a craven miscreant? Nothing has hap- 
pened since then to change character. President Garfield was 
not a reformed drunkard. He was not a converted coward. 
He was not a redeemed liar. He was not a penitent thief. No 
word of confession or remorse over these" alleged vices or crimes 
ever fell from his lips. He is the same man now that he was then. 
If he lived a rascal he died a rascal. If he was a rascal, a rascal 
bore himself through all the intimacies of college life, through all 
the familiar outgoings and incomings of rural neighborhood, 
and among all the people that knew him best, as an honest man ; 
and when the final test came — such a test as eomes to few of all 
earth's countless millions — he met it in a way that challenged the 
world's regard, and will set his name on high so long as the 
world lasts. If vice did this, what more could virtue do ? 

If General Garfield is not a villain, if, in whatever world 
waiting, he is a brave, upright, and honorable man, then a 
brave, upright, and honorable, man were his own countrymen 
doing their clamorous best to defeat and defame. He lives 
to-day in their hearts, not because of their justice or their mercy, 
but because his strong soul overbore the sting of slander, waiting 
for deliverance the bullet of the assassin. 

But it was a sharper pain than the murderer's stroke — a sterner 
fight than death's. Let no man say that the anguish inflicted by 
slander can be exaggerated. There comes a time when the soul 
is lifted above its fiercest and vilest onset, measures finite false- 
hood, ignorance, and malice against eternal values, and pursues 
its steadfast way, not only unmoved, but well-nigh unannoyed. 
But with a great sum great souls obtain this freedom. Hot 
burns the fire and long, that tempers the steel that forms the 
armor that shields a man against these poisoned darts. The 
bravest may for a moment recoil when first his character is 
assailed. It is no shame for an honest man to waver one dazed 
moment, blind, paralyzed, totally unprepared, as he must be, for 
an attack upon his honesty. The rogue knows in what quarter 
to look for the foe. The honest man is equally open to surprise 
from all quarters. The fierce, strange, sudden onslaught wrung 
from Garfield's startled soul a sharper cry than all the shock of 
battle or the fiery breath of death. 
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On the first Sunday after his welcome and delayed departure, 
the pulpits, East and West and South and North, rang with his 
praise — praise of his integrity, his courage, his Christianity. 
But he did not heed or need it. Can praise 

' Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ; 
Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of Death T" 

Of all the pulpits that extolled the dead, how many stood 
forth in his troublous time to defend the living? How grateful 
and helpful then to the throbbing heart, to the strained, pained, 
sensitive ear would have been the voice of religion raised to bid 
back the tide of partisan detraction! How timely then for 
morality and piety to say: " This man, assailed, has been known 
through all his forty years as a dutiful son, a conscientious 
student, an enthusiastic teacher, a faithful husband, a blameless 
father, a loyal soldier, an upright citizen, a patriotic legislator, 
an unspotted Christian, a strong man. Forty years of unblem- 
ished and brilliant virtue shall not be swept away by the exigen- 
cies of a political campaign." If such voice were raised, if 
religion did anything except clear her own skirts by helping 
defile him, I never knew it. 

The lesson, then, which the assassination of Garfield should 
chiefly teach is not to assassins, office-holders, office-seekers, or 
others of the disreputable and dangerous classes. It is to the 
respectable and the religious, and that lesson is — to speak the 
truth ! The Abana and Pharpar of civil service reform may 
have a loftier sound, but in this one little Jordan of practical 
reform must our souls first wash and be clean. Our national 
danger lies not in the corruption of people in office, but in the 
falsehood of the people out of office — in ourselves, so far as we 
are the public which loves or the paper which makes a lie. It is 
not always, perhaps not often, the falsehood of malice or money. 
It is often the falsehood of carelessness, of sensationalism, of 
minds untrained to reverence the sanctity of truth, to discern 
and to respect the meaning of words. But 

'Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as by want of heart." 

In President Garfield's great heart was no room for malice. 
The barbed arrows of slander diffused no blood-poison through 
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his spirit. He came out of the fiery furnace, not unremember- 
ing, but gentle, genial, generous still. It was no shriveled soul 
that knocked at Heaven's gate, but a man who had borne his 
wrongs and his honors alike as becomes a man. He recks no 
longer of blame or praise on earth. He appeals to the public 
opinion of another world. But it remains to us to decide 
whether the American people shall render its blame or praise of 
no value by words without knowledge and without conscience. 
It remains for us to discover whether there be not a more excel- 
lent way to serve the Republic we love than to hound her sons 
through life to honor them with whatever honors in death. 

Gail Hamilton. 



